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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



I. SUMMARY OF CURRENT TENDENCIES IN ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS AS SHOWN BY 
RECENT TEXTBOOKS 



KATHERINE L. McLAUGHLIN 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



Reorganizing the field of study in elementary mathematics is a process 
that has extended over many years. More than thirty years ago F. A. 
Walker, in his Boston address, "Arithmetic of the Primary and Grammar 
Grades," led the revolt against the stereotyped arithmetic intrenched in the 
school. In 1895 the Committee of Fifteen recommended that the obsolete 
and unpractical parts of arithmetic be eliminated. More recently extensive 
studies and investigations have pointed out the waste and futiHty of teaching 
topics and problems that are practically never used in ordinary business and 
social life. Gradually the work has been greatly simplified by dropping or 
minimizing such topics as alligation, cube root, complex and compound frac- 
tions, partial payments, the less frequently used tables, compound proportion, 
and similar obsolete material recommended for elimination by the Committee 
on Minimum Essentials. Moreover, the subject-matter remaining has been 
simplified by breaking down the traditional divisions between topics. For 
example, "cases" in percentage are reduced to the one principle of "factor 
times factor," and profit and loss has no claim as a separate topic but is in- 
cluded in the applications of percentage. 

The reorganization of the field of study is more than a concession to busi- 
ness utility. It seeks to include those mathematical phases of our social and 
economic life that aid a child in understanding and interpreting the community 
Mfe of which he is a potential part. For this reason many more problems than 
heretofore, definitely embodying business practices and social situations, are 
included as well as discussions and descriptive material relating to such topics. 
For example, the subject of banking is fully dealt with. The methods of 
opening an account, of drawing checks and drafts, of saving, borrowing, and 
investing money are all carefully explained and appUed in the solution of 
practical problems. Life insurance, taxes and revenues, building and loan 
associations, corporations, stocks and bonds, and other topics taken from the 
field of civics, economics, and social affairs are similarly treated. The social 
setting or the business institution that calls for calculation is studied as 
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carefully as the mathematical processes themselves. The subject of elementary 
mathematics is no longer an end in itself, but a very important means to an 
end. 

In the reorganization of mathematics there has been a growing tendency 
in late years to enrich the field of study by introducing simple work in algebra 
and applied geometry. This is in accord with the recommendations made by 
the Committee of Fifteen in 1895 and in harmony with the scientific attitude 
reshaping the curriculum that has pointed out the advantages in teaching the 
simpler phases of these subjects in the grades. Gradually a few simple alge- 
braic symbols and principles are being made an integral part of the arithmetic 
work of the grammar grades. In the solution of the more difficult problems, 
equations, graphs, and algebraic formulae are used to simphfy the work. 
Algebra, as it is functioning in elementary mathematics at present, however, 
is more a method than a subject. Geometry, on the other hand, is an out- 
growth of the work in practical measurements and mensuration. The aim is 
to present a few of the more important geometrical concepts, such as the 
meaning of the terms perpendicular, parallel, right angle, and through simple 
construction the properties of triangles and parallelograms, congruent and 
similar figures. No attempt is made to teach Euclidian geometry. The work 
does not go beyond constructional and concrete geometry. 

Accompanying this reorganization of the subject-matter of elementary 
mathematics, and in fact a part of it, is the notable tendency of an increased 
emphasis upon skill in the essentials. Studies in retardation and elimination 
have shown that a great many children leave by the end of the sixth grade. 
In Measuring the Work of the Public School Dr. Judd has pointed out that "one 
of the major reasons for the enormous increase in the number of non-promotions 
from the third to the fifth grades in the Cleveland schools was the difficulty 
which the children encountered in arithmetic." These studies and other 
statistics have emphasized the necessity of giving a mastery of the fundamental 
facts and processes in the grades below the sixth. The "Cleveland Arithmetic 
Tests," the "Courtis Arithmetic Tests," the "Studebaker Economy Practice 
Tests in Arithmetic," and the multiple standardized scales, drills, and tests 
described by Mr. Gray in the September number of the Journal are representa- 
tive of a new type of supplementary material now in current use that aims to 
secure this mastery of essentials. These devices provide a new set of tools 
by which to measure results and a new method by which to secure them. 
They have given a new meaning and a new emphasis to skill in the 
essentials. 

The third definite result of the new practical point of view is seen in the 
adjustment of methods to the interests, needs, and mental maturity of the 
child. "Instead of leading the child bUndly through years of meaningless 
abstract problems, we have come to follow a child's interests and needs in 
selecting problems related to the home, the school, and the community." The 
method of presenting these conforms to the psychology of learning. The recog- 
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nition of the instincts for play and activity and of the laws of interest, associa- 
tion, and habit formation are clearly shown in both subject-matter and methods. 
Number concept, ideas, and process are built up through plays, games, dramati- 
zation, and motivated activities. At first, in the lower grades, problems grow- 
ing out of the child's immediate environment build up and enlarge the 
application of number ideas and processes, and aid as a background for the 
formal work. Later in the grammar grades community problems of a more 
complex nature give still wider scope to the mathematical training and lead 
the child out with a more efficient equipment into the world about him. 

These three results that have grown out of the demands of business utility 
and social efficiency are reflected, more or less clearly, in many of the recent 
texts. The best of these represents a union of the two elements — ^a proper 
knowledge of the subject in its relation to our economic and social needs and 
an understanding of the mind of the child. Formerly the author was content 
with a logical scientific presentation on the subject; now he not only writes 
for the purpose of teaching the child, but he tries to relate the subject-matter 
to the present and future needs of the child. Though still retaining some of 
the traditional material of the older books, the newer texts have made rapid 
advance in reorganizing the subject-matter and methods of presentation to 
meet modern social and economic demands. 

Among the new series of texts issued during the past few years the "Every- 
day Arithmetics"' represent a radical departure from the old type. This series, 
which has blazed the trail of the new arithmetic, has gone far toward meeting 
the demands for practical social efficiency. In the entire series but twenty- 
two pages are given to the topics termed obsolete by the Committee on Mini- 
mum Essentials. Of these twenty-two pages, seven are devoted to the " Metric 
System" and "Foreign Money" — ^two topics that will undoubtedly command 
more attention as our close relations with European countries continue. Many 
of the traditional topics are reclassified under business studies and subjects 
related to the child's interests and activities. Book III, Part V, chap, iv, "How 
Business Is Done," "Selling Goods at Retail," "Selling Goods at Wholesale," 
"Shipping Goods," are typical, as are also the fraction problems in Book II, 
Part II, chap, iv, "Making Christmas Presents," "In a Boy's Carpenter Shop," 
"In the Kitchen," "Taking Care of Pets." 

The series includes both new phases of old topics and in some instances 
entirely new topics. "Overhead Charges" and "Profit on Selling-Price" are 
typical of the latter. "How We Protect Ourselves against Loss," "Meaning 
of Insurance," "What Our State and Local Governments Do for Us," "Good 
and Bad Investments," "The Cost of War," and "The Relative Cost of Foods" 
are typical of the new phases of old types treated. In connection with such 
types modern business practices and economic and civic situations are brought 
out clearly through descriptive material and pertinent problems. 

■ Everyday Arithmetic. By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. 
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The work in algebra and geometry is interwoven with the arithmetic of 
the advanced book. Similar figures are treated in connection with the problems 
in ratio and proportion and the algebraic equation is used as a short method in 
the solution of problems. 

Throughout the series the material seems to have been organized from the 
point of view of the psychology of learning. There is a careful consideration 
of the step-by-step process by which a child advances from the near, the simple, 
and the concrete to the more remote, the complex, and the abstract. This 
careful gradation of work is shown in such topics as "Playing School," "A 
Third-Grade Toy Shop," in Book I, and in the inductive concrete treatment 
of fractions, decimals, and percentages in Book II. "Grouped Problems" 
are characteristic of the series. This is done, the authors say, "to give a sense 
of reality to the problems and to prevent the confusion in a child's mind that 
comes from jumping rapidly from one situation to another while he is struggling 
with arithmetical relations. This not only makes the problem, as it should be, 
a means to a practical end, but it minimizes the difficulties of interpretation 
of language and gives the pupils cumulative power in mastering problems as 
they commonly occur in ordinary transactions." 

While the broad conceptions and underlying principles of the series are 
excellent, there are some features that detract from its value. The provision 
for abundant, systematic drillwork covering both the mechanical and practical 
side does not seem ample anough. This perhaps is now a less serious omission, 
since standardized drills upon the essentials are increasingly more available. 
The lack of a definite and separate grouping of oral and written work is an 
objectionable feature. The plan of dividing the books into two parts and 
numbering each part separately is confusing. Upon the whole, however, these 
books embody many of the best principles of the new arithmetics. 

The Essentials of Arithmetic^ is a three-book series deserving serious con- 
sideration. In the Preface the authors sum up the point of view taken as 
follows: 

The series seek to preserve a worthy and perfectly graded sequence of arithmetic 
topics, making the connection by showing the application of each topic to some phase 
of the business life which the pupil is about to enter. In this series the further effort 
has been made to present only the great essentials of arithmetic and to dwell constantly 
upon the application of these essentials to social and business life. Unreal fractions, 
such obsolete methods as compound proportion, and such antiquated customs as 
partnership involving time, are all set aside and the space thus gained is assigned 
to vital topics of this generation and this country. Certain other topics, such as the 
metric system, land measure, and foreign money .... are given in the supplement. 

The characteristic features common to previous editions of the same authors 
have been retained. The problems are well graded, both in subject-matter and 
presentation, and are real to an unusual extent. They contain very little 

' Essentials of Arithmetic. By George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. 
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obsolete material. Exclusive of the Supplement there are but twenty pages. 
The problems on business practices and business forms are wisely selected and 
carefully graded. But the material on space relations and the problems using 
the simple algebraic equations are very limited in number and formal in applica- 
tion. 

The entire series gives constant and systematic recognition to the law of 
habit formation. Provision for frequent and thorough drills upon the number 
facts, the essential processes, and the mathematical principles is one of the 
many strong features of the books. At the end of each chapter there are 
exercises in "Using What You Have Learned," and "Little Examinations." 
At the end of each section are "Drills and Reviews" that cover not only the 
chapter under study, but go back over the preceding chapters. The review 
sections in the books for the intermediate and grammar grades are character- 
ized by (i) drill in operations emphasizing the mechanical side; (2) exercises 
in problems without numbers, emphasizing the analytical side; (3) applied 
problems relating to industrial, economic, and civic situations, emphasizing 
the practical side. In no other series examined is there so thorough and ample 
provision made for this fundamentally essential phase of the work. 

The Stone-Millis series' consists of three books: Primary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced. The Primary contains the work suggested for the second, 
third, and fourth grades; the Intermediate, the work of the fifth and sixth; 
and the Advanced, the work for the seventh and eighth grades. In the two- 
book series the Intermediate and Advanced books appear in one volume 
entitled the Complete. 

The authors' aim "to adapt the subject-matter to the experiences, interests, 
and immediate needs of the children" seems well realized in the rich problem 
material of real significance that characterizes the series. The problems in 
the Primary book are well chosen and make a strong appeal to the interests of 
third- and fourth-grade children. Many of the problems are grouped to tell 
a story or to give a situation that teaches a valuable social lesson in itself. 
The Advanced book opens with a general review of the preceding grade and with 
additional work in mensuration, including a large amount of geometry. This 
is followed by problems in applied percentage. The problems under the latter 
topic furnish many opportunities for dramatizing complex situations such as 
banking, and buying and selling stocks and bonds. 

While this feature of the series is carefully worked out, it is surprising to 
note that considerable space has been given to nonessential topics such as 
surveying townships, determining the elevation of the sun, specific gravity, 
etc. A large amount of geometry has been included, but by complicating it 
with geometric terms the work appears unteachable in the grades. The 
inclusion of these topics has crowded out problems for drill and review. The 
book is very inadequate in the latter respect. 

'Stone-Millis Arithmetic. By John C. Stone and James F. Millis. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1916. 
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The sequence and development of new processes are essential factors in a 
good arithmetic text. While the character of the problems in this series bears 
strong evidence of the socializing influence at work in the field of elementary 
mathematics, the method of approach to such stumbling-blocks as subtraction, 
long division, and fractions lacks the psychological characteristic of the "Every- 
day" or the "Essential" series. For example, there has been no effort to develop 
a concrete background for fractions throughout the Primary book. A few 
simple fractions are introduced but these only incidentally and they are neither 
explained nor drilled upon. This lack of a background in the Primary book 
perhaps exp)lains the over-treatment of fractions in the Intermediate book. 
Over half of the main text of the book is devoted to fractions. This is an 
unfortunate arrangement for two reasons: (i) the pupil is plunged into this, 
the most troublesome and difificult work of the intermediate grades, without 
introduction or background, and (2) the necessary development work that 
could have come in the earlier book has abridged valuable reviews and drills 
in the essential processes, and the developmental and problem work in per- 
centage. 

Though the authors say definitely in the Preface that the series aims "to 
provide means for a mastery of the formal phases of arithmetic through more 
scientifically organized drills," one is impressed with the lack of adequate 
exercises in this phase of the work. The series is strong in problem material 
of real significance but is less adequate in drills and reviews. This latter 
type of problem and the oral problems are frequently not separately grouped 
or designated. The average teacher must spend much time in reorganizing 
the problems for practical schoolroom use. 

The Walsh and Suzzallo series' of three books. Fundamental Processes, 
Essentials, and Business and Industrial Practice, indicates by the titles the 
point of emphasis in each book. This, like the other series reviewed in this 
article, represents a serious attempt to make arithmetic conform to the new 
point of view. Many of the traditional topics have been omitted, and practical, 
up-to-date material has been freely included. Types of the latter are found 
in Book III under such topics as "Going into Business," "Economical Business 
Cooperation," "Government and Business Standards," and "Equations in 
Business." It is to be regretted, however, that the problems under such topics 
are very few in number. 

The books, in the main, retain many of the spiral features characteristic 
of the old Walsh books. There are four separate treatments of denominate 
numbers, fractions, decimals, percentage, and interest in Book II alone. 
Section i, of Book II, begins with "Oral Counting Drills" and ends with 
"Dividing Fractions," Section 2 begins with "Adding Mixed Numbers" and 
ends with "Volumes of Rectangular Solids," and section 3 begins with "Deci- 

' Walsh and Suzzallo Arithmetics. By John H. Walsh and Henry Suzzallo. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 
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mals" but goes back in true spiral fashion to "Volumes of Rectangular Solids" 
and ends with "Household Accounts." Section 5 begins with "Percentage" 
and "Interest" but in less than a dozen pages goes back to "Areas of Parallelo- 
grams" and to "Volumes of Rectangular Solids" (for the fourth time), and the 
section ends with " Divisibility of Numbers " and " Standard Weights." While 
the spiral method is theoretically presumed to correspond to the psychological 
conditions of learning, actual experience has shown that it does not insure 
thoroughness in the fixation of the processes and skills. The tendency among 
mathematics teachers as shown by Jessup and Coffman in The Supervision of 
Arithmetic is to avoid the extreme spiral and topical methods and to favor a 
combination method embodying the strong points of both. 

The lack of adequate provision for application and drill is apparent 
throughout. Long sociological statements in Book III (pp. 63-65, 66-68, 
97-106, io8-ii) are followed by practically no problem drills whatever. 
The fractions 5 and i are introduced without any concrete illustrations in the 
Primary book and then laid aside, and yet, without further help, the child is 
required to handle such fractions as 5, t, !> s> and, before the development of 
addition to fractions, to add mixed numbers. 

Though there is much that is thoroughly in accord with the best ideas in the 
subject, the spiral treatment does not appear to give an orderly systematic 
arrangement that aids in efficient mastery of the essentials. 

The Efficiency Arithmetics^ are a new three-book series issued within the 
past few months. The Primary book is designed for grades one to four, 
the Intermediate for grades five and six, and the Advanced for the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

These books, while adhering more tenaciously to the traditional organiza- 
tion of the subject-matter of elementary mathematics than the Everyday and 
the Stone-Millis, include a large body of concrete problems based upon data 
secured from business firms, government bulletins, and official and other such 
sources. Many of the fraction problems in the Intermediate and Advanced 
books are transcripts from regular purchase slips. "Farm Problems in Prac- 
tical Measurements," "Efficiency in Business," "Paper, Printing, and Book- 
binding," are others of the same type. The numerous "Grouped Problems" 
on such timely topics as "Thrift," "Savings Stamps," "Poultry," "Bees," 
and "Live Stock" in the Intermediate book; and the excellent practical 
problems in the applications of percentage to food values, to the market- 
ing of meat, milk, and foodstuffs, and to the economy in the home and in 
business are not only interesting in themselves but are a practical embodi- 
ment of our wartime economy program. The section upon practical measure- 
ments begins with problems of the school shop dealing with the rectangles, 
circles, triangles, and prisms and applies the principles to the construction of 

' Efficiency Arithmetics. By Charles E. Chadsey and James H. Smith. Chicago: 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 1917. 
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roads, waterways, and dams, and to measurement by scientific instruments such 
as the barometer, gas meter, and steam gauge. The geometric work in con- 
nection with practical measurements, the use of the algebraic equation in the 
solution of problems, and the graph in presenting the "function" idea in 
relation to two variables are commendable efforts that evidence the widening of 
the scope of elementary mathematics. 

The series gives an important place to drills and reviews. This is the 
first of the new texts to embody in its pages a set of standardized drills upon the 
essential processes. A series of more than six hundred problems, using whole 
numbers, arranged by Assistant Superintendent Spain, of Detroit, appears in 
each book. A corresponding series in fractions arranged by Mr. James H. 
Smith is given in the Intermediate book. 

A number of separate books dealing with the beginning of number study 
have appeared from time to time. These books are founded on the sound 
psychological principle that number concepts should grow out of multiple 
number experience. These books are designed primarily for first-grade 
teachers' use, though the simple language, well-graded exercises, and attractive 
illustrations make them adaptable to second- and in some instances to third- 
grade use. 

First Journeys in Numberland^ was the first book of this type to appear. 
It was soon followed by First Year in N umber.'' These books use the plays, 
games, constructive activities, and familiar experiences of first- and second- 
grade children to build up number concepts and ideas for later mathematical 
work. They serve the same purpose in introducing the study of arithmetic 
that the primer has long since done in teaching beginning reading. Mr. George 
W. Myers, in the Introduction to First Journeys in Numberland, says, "If the 
work of mathematical instruction were carried on through the succeeding years 
of the elementary school with as much regard to the learner's needs, interests, 
and possibilities as it is carried through this little book, it is believed that we 
might hope soon to realize in a measure the real aim of public elementary school 
mathematics." 

Number Games for Primary Grades,^ by Harris and Waldo, is a suggestive 
supplementary text that aims "to create an active interest in numbers by 
applying it through experience." Many of the games and devices are appli- 
cable to third and fourth grades. This book, though helpful to the inexperi- 
enced teacher, lacks the strong, motivating principle characteristic of First 
Journeys. 

' First Journeys in Numberland. By Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean 
Waldo. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., igii. 

'First Year in Number. By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 191 2. 

' Number Games for Primary Grades. By Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian 
McLean Waldo. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1917. 
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Number Stories,^ by Alhambra G. Deming, presents arithmetic problems in 
a live setting, but the time required for reading and discussing these five 
stories is not commensurate with the gain therefrom. The book is intended for 
teachers in the intermediate grades. 



II. COMMENT ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 

I. -4 textbook on the vocational-guidance movement for teachers and adminis- 
trators. — These are days educationally in which the facts and principles of 
new sciences are taken up rapidly and organized into movements for application 
to the teaching of children in the public schools. Of all the sociological move- 
ments which have affected school practice probably no one has related more 
pertinently to the child's life-needs than the so-called vocational-guidance 
movement. No complete summary of the rapid developments in this field 
has appeared until the present month with the publication of Professor Brewer's 
Vocational-Guidance Movement.'' A book in a new field ought at least to 
organize for the student the literature of the whole movement, to state the 
essential problems clearly, and to evaluate the degree to which the movement 
ment has been successful in extending educational facilities for children. It 
ought to develop sound attitudes toward the general field and in the main it 
ought to help the reader to form critical judgments on the issues of the day. 
These functions Mr. Brewer's book appears to do remarkably well. The 
informational function is indeed well fulfilled. The book discusses clearly the 
problems with which the vocational-guidance movement deals. It does 
survey definitely the attempts which have been made to date to solve these 
problems, both in the school and in the occupations. It does evaluate these 
attempts and it plans a program constructed in the light of what has already 
been accomplished for the further development of the movement. 

The writer's historical sketch (chap, ii) makes very clear the importance of 
Professor Frank Parsons and the influence of the vocational-guidance work 
as it was first done in the city of Boston. Mr. Brewer's analysis shows that 
there has been an effective start in many schools in various parts of the country; that 
many of these efforts have been preceded by a study of the occupational oppor- 
tunities; that in each of a few cities there is a central vocational bureau; that the 
colleges are interesting themselves in the movement; that religious associations, 
governmental offices, clubs, settlements, and libraries have aided in the work of 
guidance; and that there are many appointment agencies which make an effort to give 
vocational guidance in connection with placement. We know, too, that at the present 
moment many .'\merican cities are laying plans for inaugurating systematic vocational 
guidance. 

' Number Stories. By Alhambra G. Deming. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1916. 

' Vocational-Guidance Movement. By J. M. Brewer. Macmillan, 1918. Pp. \x-\- 
327. Si. 25. 
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Chapter iii on "Educational Guidance" discusses in an important way 
the child's place in the school, school organization as related to guidance. It 
shows what the organization has provided in many places and what it should 
provide in all cities, namely, "one or more teachers whose chief business in the 
school is to make himself of special use in investigations of this sort." He 
shows, furthermore, the possibilities for guidance in the school program, 
taking up the separate subjects and pointing out the degree to which each one 
can be made a training ground in vocational and educational guidance. He 
shows the possibilities for guidance in the association of students with each 
other, discusses the degree to which the pre-vocational and continuation schools 
can be made instruments of self-discovery, and lays out the problem of definite 
preparation for the occupation and the development of good traits of char- 
acter. This first part of the book may be summarized by pointing out a few 
of his aims for educational guidance from the point of view of vocational 
guidance: for example, 

to study each child as a separate problem; to make the school organization flexible 
and to provide for the teacher's playing the part of counselor; to turn to account the 
vocational possibilities of the school program and to add to the program an effective 
course on occupations; to encourage and direct such student and club activities as 
will contribute to the finding of vocational clews; to use the prevocational and con- 
tinuation school for self-discovery, conservation, and reclamation; to provide in 
schools of secondary and college grade definite preparation for the occupation; and 
to develop, with all, good traits of character. We have seen that much progress 
toward the realization of these aims has already been registered. 

Chapter iv deals much more in detail with the technical work of vocational 
counseling and discusses the use of tests, how analyses are made and may be 
made of personal qualities; the keeping of record cards; the problem of guid- 
ance through placement; the problem of employment supervision; the work 
of the employment manager; the collection, classification, and use of occupa- 
tional information ; and the equipment of the counselor. These discussions are 
sane; they are helpfully detailed; they are connected up in each case to the 
best literature on the problem in question. They should be distinctly service- 
able to the school administrator or to the special officer engaged in the problem 
of vocational counseling. 

Chapter v on " Pseudo- Guidance " cautions in a timely way against the 
many questionable practices in attempted vocational guidance. The author 
discusses, for example, various theories on which these practices rest. He 
gives in brief some good examples of the quantitative evidence on the problem 
and makes definite suggestions for the sound avoidance of these errors in the 
future. Chapter vi is a discussion of the young worker himself, why children 
leave school, how do children-employes work, what kind of employment does 
the young worker obtain, opportunities offered by children's work, and pro- 
posed remedies. The problems of the employer are discussed in the succeeding 
chapter, the new movement for scientific management, the problem of the 
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''turnover" of employes, the sociological developments as it concerns labor, 
wages, labor organizations. The book finally closes with a systematic pro- 
gram for vocational guidance. One of the principal functions of such a book 
ought to be a detailed and clearly organized bibliography together with a 
systematic presentation of mooted problems and questions in the field under 
discussion. This function of supplying bibliographic material and of present- 
ing clearly important problems is excellently fulfilled in Mr. Brewer's book. 



2. .4 layman's hook in the study of heredity. — Clear judgment concerning 
the relation between, an individual's capacity, his ability, and his performance 
is necessary if we are to have sound practice in fitting school facilities to the 
special abiUty of children. No outcome from the study of biology, from 
the study of heredity and its applications to the science of education, is more 
important than the one that affirms that a person's position on the capacity 
scale is relatively determined by the third and fourth generation (and the earlier 
ones too) and not by the individual's effort or the educational influences with 
which he is surrounded. Especially important has been the application of 
such principles to the education of the mental defective in the public schools. 
Clear grasp of such principles has led to clear thinking concerning what such 
children can take advantage of in the school program and has delimited sharply 
the possibilities of academic and manual training for such individuals. 

Clear thinking by public-school people on such questions has always been 
hampered by the lack of simply-written books on the problem at hand. The 
need for a non-technical discussion of the principles of heredity has been great. 
Professor Downing's little book The Third aftd Fourth Generation^ is an intro- 
duction to the study of heredity. It is clearly written, and although designed 
primarily to acquaint young people of school and college age with the essential 
facts and laws that have been discovered concerning inheritance, is a book 
which should be placed within the reach of teachers in all grades of the public 
schools. Likewise the parent of ordinary training will be able to get from this 
work much of value for the education of children on these fundamental matters. 

To make the presentation concrete the author starts with a discussion 
of the inheritance of physical traits, using the transmission of racing qualities 
in horses as an example. The illustrations are concrete and are presented in a 
very interesting style. Material of this sort leads to the more important state- 
ments that there is abundant evidence that ability similarly runs in human 
families. Charts are presented showing the degree to which unusual ability 
mating with unusual ability, even within the same family, has developed in 
many cases long lines of noted persons. The succeeding chapters of the book 
take up special problems in the field. Chapter ii is devoted to showing the 
degree to which the phenomena of heredity in the higher plants and animals 

' The Third and Fourth Generalioii. By E. R. Downing. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, igrS. Pp. xii-Fi64. $i.oo. 
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are closely linked up with the process of reproduction. The author has suc- 
ceeded in writing a presentation of a technical subject with very few gaps in 
the presentation. Chapter iv summarizes the discoveries of Mendel, of deVries, 
and of other scientific workers in the field who have revealed the closeness with 
which the distribution of offspring in successive generations is found to follow 
a particular statistical law. Chapter v makes use of the elementary scientific 
principles which have been developed and shows how man, by selecting in a 
practical way stock for the purpose of breeding, has developed through a 
grasp of the principle of mutation new breeds of animals, new kinds of grains, 
fruits, etc. The author here shows that the breeder 

hopes to discover animals and plants in the wild state that may serve mankind well 
when domesticated and he expects that some at least will be improved by domestica- 
tion. He is on the lookout for sports or mutants that show valuable new characters. 
These he adopts and conserves. He makes new combinations by hybridization and 
watches for complex varieties to separate into their component strains, so as to start 
valuable pedigree cultures. By close inbreeding he prevents the dilution of valuable 
traits. 

From this concrete description of processes of creation and of the uses that 
man is making of his scientific discoveries the author turns to another lay 
discussion of some of the technical details. Under the chapter title "The 
Visible Basis of Heredity" he sums up in a few pages the present thought on the 
specific processes by which reproduction is brought about. This is followed by 
a presentation of apparent exceptions to Mendel's law of distribution of traits. 
He then treats the mooted question, "Are acquired modifications heritable?" 
This chapter at least ought to be read by prospective school teachers and by 
those who have to do with the education of children in general. The book con- 
cludes with a sound discussion of the degree to which human characters are 
transmitted and a presentation of the eugenic program. The point of view and 
spirit of the book are well typified by the following quotation : 

If, then, the preceding chapters have accomplished their purpose, they have left 
the impression that the young people, who are to be the mothers and fathers of the 
next generation, have a right to a frank, yet reverent, presentation of reproduction and 
heredity, at least a presentation sufficient to make them realize that these phenomena 
are well within the pale of law and order. Now, one may not marry into a family 
with a persistent tubercular history in the blind hope that luck will prevent the 
reappearance of the defective tendency in future generations; we know what to expect. 
We know that insane and feeble-minded stock is prone to reproduce insanity and 
teeble-mindedness, and that, on the other hand, ability mated with ability tends to 
reproduce ability. The expert dairyman carefully inquires into the purity of strain 
and ancestral performance of the animal he mates with his choice cows. The farmer 
insists on a hog with certified ancestors. We have sense enough to apply such knowl- 
edge of heredity as we possess to our farm stock. It seems little enough to ask that we 
should exercise as much good sense in producing children as we do in the production of 
hogs and corn. That does not mean that we can apply the method of the cattle pen 
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to human relations, but merely that we adopt caution and intelligent foresight in 
founding a family commensurate with that used by the wise breeder of plant or animal 
stock. 



3. A new set of textbooks on oral and written English for the elementary 
grades. — The most direct method of improving school teaching at the present 
time is through the improvement of school textbooks. We shall state dog- 
matically (what, if there were space, could be substantiated by quantitative 
evidence) that, because the typical teacher is untrained, inexperienced, and is 
not equipped with either a detailed knowledge of subject-matter or an intimate 
knowledge of the methods by which children learn, the greatest improve- 
ment in school practice will come only with the design of school textbooks which 
will teach themselves. In no field of study in the elementary schools have we 
been more prone to commit our teaching to logical analysis, cataloguing, and 
literary vivisection than in the field of oral and written English. We are 
recognizing, however, in these days that the analytical abilities involved in 
learning rules and in using rules concerning correct speech have very little to 
do with the development of habits of correct speech themselves. The review 
editor pointed out in this Journal some months ago certain new developments 
in this direction as represented by other textbooks. A new set of textbooks' 
has just come to the desk which will make an important contribution to the 
sane teaching of oral and written English to children. The set is unique 
in several ways. In the first place, the authors distinguish between the prob- 
lem of developing habits of correct, natural, and exact oral and written English 
and the development of a sufficient amount of analytical skill in recognizing 
grammatical forms and in analyzing various types of usage. The first book 
is devoted to the former, the second book to the latter. The emphasis of 
Book I is distinctly laid on oral composition. There are over three hundred 
oral exercises in the entire book. Letter-writing is emphasized. Interesting 
examples of reproductions of famous letters are used. The extended corre- 
spondence of several school children, the situations in which letter-writing and 
all other forms of written work are used, are made as far as possible real and 
practical to the child. The correction work is systematic. The responsibility 
of correcting the class work is thrown back on the pupil in a "group exercise." 
As the authors say, this makes the pupil, not the teacher, the critic, and is an 
example of the sane insight displayed in the organization of these books. 
Story-telling pictures are made the basis for oral and written work and are 
used constantly throughout the course. Biographical studies, interesting, 
simple and appropriate, are called up at short intervals. Technical terms 
have indeed been reduced to a minimum and technical grammar has been 
almost eliminated from the first book. The authors claim to have made 

' Oral aii4 Written English. Books I and II. By M. C. Potter, H. Jeschke, and 
H. O. Gillet. Ginn & Co., 1917. Book I: Pp. xi.x-l-329; Book II: Pp. viii-l-420. 
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important innovations in the careful gradation of difficulties that has been 
strictly observed both with the individual lesson and within the series of lessons. 
The authors maintain that the book has been tried in a number of schools and 
has been successful from the standpoint of a carefully graded organization. A 
thorough study of the books and of the notes to the teacher supports the state- 
ment of the publishers that "the authors are continually at the teacher's elbow 
during the lessons in order that exceptional results may be guaranteed." It is 
the judgment of the editor that no review adoption of books in oral and written 
English ought to be made without a thorough examination of these two new 
texts. 

4. A manual of story-telling for upper-grade teachers. — -The literature of 
the oral story for teachers in the primary grades is fairly complete. That 
story-telling has a proper place in the upper grades, however, has not been 
clearly recognized by teachers in those grades. Doubtless this has been due, 
in part, to the fact that the materials have not been organized in textbook 
fashion, so as to be conveniently available to teachers. A helpful manual has 
appeared, to fill this gap, in Story Telling for Upper Grade Teachers.^ It dis- 
cusses the following distinct topics: a characterization of various kinds of 
stories and their applicabihty to different grades of school children; how to 
arrange and to tell stories; types of stories, with a discussion of the use of each 
in the upper grades; uses of the oral story in the classroom; uses of the oral 
story with Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls; the use of stories and picture 
study; books on story-telling and collections of stories for telling, and a 
bibliography. 

Each phase of the presentation is accompanied by reprints of selected 
standard stories, appropriate to the group in question, or by a print of an 
abbreviated adaptation of such stories to provide teachers with foundational 
material for story-telling. The selected examples are very good. Definite 
suggestions are given on how to arrange and tell stories. One of the most 
valuable handbook features is the long compilation of "Stories for Telling." 
They are classified by school grades and each grade list is arranged by topics, 
such as Grade III (for example) : " Fairy TaJes " ; " Nature and Animal Stories " ; 
"Ethical and Biblical Stories"; "Holiday Stories"; "Humorous Stories." 



5. A handbook on open-air schools for public-school administrators. — • 
Present-day educational philosophy and current educational movements 
are constructed around the central doctrine of "saving" the individual child. 
Our applied psychologies are directed at this problem and our administrative 
agencies exhibit most strikingly important characteristics of the attempts to 
solve it. No more important advance has been made recently in the education 

' Story Telling for Upper Grade Teachers. By Allen Cross and Nellie M. Statler. 
Chicago: Row Peterson & Co. Pp. 299. 
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of the abnormal individual child than the adoption and spread of the open-air 
school. It is based upon the recognition of the close correlation between physi- 
cal and mental health and came as a result of a demand for the "conservation 
of the health of those children who by reason of a tuberculous affection, poor 
nourishment, or other debilitating conditions were unable to profit physically 
and mentally by the Ufe and work of regular indoor schools." A delayed 
1916 Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education, which has just been 
received at this office, presents in most helpful form for the school administrator 
a summary and an evaluation of the open-air school movement.' The aims of 
the bulletin are to present the history and progress of the open-air school move- 
ment, to enumerate some of the results that have been obtained, and to point 
out in considerable detail the specific programs followed in various open-air 
schools. The book is not a theoretical treatise. It is primarily a handbook of 
what to do and how to do it for public-school officials. It contains facts and 
specific suggestions of procedure, in addition to bringing together a rather com- 
plete historical resume of the development of such special forms of education 
in both this and other countries. Chapter i discusses the selection of sites and 
buildings by presenting a score or more of specific floor plans, photographic 
illustrations, and definite itemized cost analyses. In the same way, school men 
will find in chap, ii a complete discussion of the equipment and the cost of open- 
air schools, clothing, sleeping-cots, methods of disinfection, baths, scales, and 
other equipment. Each aspect is illustrated by statistical tables, photographs, 
and helpful charts. Important facts which have been collected on the social 
and economic conditions of open-air children, that can be used in educational 
propaganda in local communities, are elaborated in chap. iii. Lunches for 
children who have been admitted to public open-air schools in American cities 
have been recognized as a necessary accompaniment of more air and a properly 
graded curriculum. The specific character and cost of school lunches for such 
children are laid out in chap. vi. Discussions of health supervision, organized 
in the same concrete and illustrative way, together with general record forms, 
their construction, the items of information that should be kept, and specific 
illustrations from the record systems of typical situations, form the materials 
of chaps. V and vi. Chapters vii to x, inclusive, summarize the historical 
development of open-air schools in Germany, in England, in Scotland, in 
France, and in other European countries, together with a fairly detailed sketch 
of the open-air school movement in the United States. In the remainder of the 
monograph the treatment goes back to the form employed in the first few 
chapters, and we find a systematic discussion of various types of institutions 
which have been designed for the correction of health deficiencies in children 
of school age. Preventoria, sanitaria, hospital open-air schools, and vacation 
open-air schools are all discussed. Chapter xii is a detailed analysis of the 

' Open Air Schools. By S. C. Kingsley and F. B. Dresslar. United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 23, 1916, published 1917. Additional copies from superin- 
tendent of documents, Washington. $0.50. Pp. 283. 
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educational organization and curricula of open-air schools. Finally chap, xiii 
puts in the hands of the administrator a helpful summary of results, in increased 
academic, as well as health, efficiency of children who have been trained in these 
schools. The Appendix includes very helpful statistical tables showing the 
extent of the movement throughout the country, cost analyses for the installa- 
tion of open-air schools, recipes for open-air schools, menus for school lunches, 
legislative recommendations, and a very detailed and well-selected bibliography. 



6. .4 supplementary hook for history in the elementary grades. — Another 
book' in the " Everychild's Series" has appeared. It contains concrete, accu- 
rate, and interesting material relating to all phases of the life of colonial chil- 
dren; their games, playthings, Sunday clothes, schooling, textbooks, manners, 
tasks, and what they read. In presenting this material the author makes much 
use of first-hand sources, thus making her book all the more valuable and inter- 
esting. 

The material in the book should find an important place in elementary 
history from grades five to eight inclusive. The several chapters contain very 
usable material on which to base brief reports by different members of a class. 
The volume is worth duplicating. In fact each child in a history class above 
the fourth grade should some time in his school career have the opportunity 
of reading the entire book. Since colonial history is often taught in Grade V, 
the book will no doubt find an important place in the supplementary reading of 
this grade. To the writer's knowledge there are but few books adapted to 
Grade V which contain concrete, interesting, accurate, and first-hand history 
material relating to colonial life. It is to be hoped that books of equal merit 
will soon appear in the same series on other fields of American history. 



III. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 

A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 

Bad LEY, J. H. Education after the War. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, Broad 

Street, 1917. Pp. ix4-i25. 
CoLViN, Stephen Sheldon. An Introduction to High-School Teaching. New 

York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 451. (Reviewed in School Review for 

March, 1918.) 
Inglis, Alexander. Principles of Secottdary Education. Boston: Houghton 

MifHin Co., 1918. Pp. 741. (Reviewed in School Review for March, 1918.) 
LoRAN, Charles T. The Education of the South African Native. London: 

Longmans, Green, & Co., 1917. Pp. xx-^34o. 

I Work and Play in Colonial Days. By Mary Holbrook MacElroy. New York: 
Macmillan, 191 7. Pp. 163. 
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Maryland, Compulsory School Attendance in igi6-igij. Baltimore: State 

Board of Education. Paper. Pp. 55. 
Maryland, Elementary School Supervision in igi6-igij. Baltimore: State 

Board of Education. Paper. Pp. 67. 
Smith, Lewis Wilbur. Illinois High Schools. Issued by Francis G. Blair, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. Springfield, 111.: Illinois State 

Journal Co., 1917. Pp. 291. 
The Teaching of Economics in Harvard University. Cambridge: University 

Press, 1917. Pp. xiii+248. (Reviewed in School Review for March, 

1918.) 

B. PUBLICATIONS OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

Capen, Samuel Paul. Accredited Higher Institutions. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1917. Paper. Pp. 79. 
JuDD, Charles H. and Marshall, Leon C. Lessons in Community and 

National Life. Department of the Interior. Community Leaflets No. 10, 

II, and 12. January i, 1918. 
Monahan, a. C. and Dye, C. H. Institutions in the United States Giving 

Instruction in Agriculture, igi^-id. Washington: Government Printing 

Office, 1917. Pp. 115. 
Practice Teaching for Teachers in Secondary Schools. Washington: Government 

Printing Office, 1917. Pp. 82. 
Annual Report of the Federal Board of Vocational Education. Washington: 

Government Printing Office, 1917. Pp. 32. 

C. TEXTBOOKS FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Johnson, Clifton. Poems My Children Love Best of All. New York: Lloyd 

Adams Noble, 19 1 7. Pp. xviii+256. 
Mitchell, Addie F. Paz and Pablo. A Story of Two Little Filipinos. New 

York: World Book Co., 1917. Pp. 95. 
Designed to open up to young children the study of history and geography as 

living subjects. 
Smith, Laura Rountree, et al. New Common-School Song Book. Chicago: 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1917. Pp. 174. fo.40. 

D. TEXTBOOKS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Alexander, P. F. The Discovery of America, I4g2-i$g4. Cambridge: 

Cambridge University Press, 1917. Pp. xviii+212. 
Adams, Henry C. Description of Industry. An Introduction to Economics. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. x+270. (Reviewed in ^c/zoo/ 

Review for March, 191 8.) 
Clark, Charles Upson, and Game, Josiah Bethea. First Latin Year. 

New York: .Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 1917. Pp. vii+353. 
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Hitchcock, Alfred M. Composition and Rhetoric. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1917. Pp. xi+s75. 
Isaacs, Jorge. Maria. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. Pp. xiv+209. 
Kenyon, a. H., and Lovitt, W. V. Mathematics for Agriculture and General 

Science. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. vii+357. 
Oehlmann, Hanna M. Schritl fiir Schritt. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1917. 

Pp. vi+151. $0.60. 
NiTZE, William A., and Wilkins, Ernest H. A Handbook of French Pho- 
netics. 1918. Pp. viii+106. 
Payne, L. W., Jr. Learn to Spell, A High-School and College Book. Chicago: 

Rand McNally & Co., 1916. Pp. 144. $0.40. 
SiNAGNAN, L. A Foundation Course in Spanish. New York: Macmillan, 

1918. Pp. x+278. $1.00. 
Wentworth, George, et al. Commercial Algebra. Book I. Boston: Ginn 

& Co., 1917. Pp. v+266. 
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in the technique of commerce. 
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York: The Methodist Book Concern, 1918. Pp. 348. 
Everett, Walter Goodnow. Moral Values. A Study of the Principles of 

Conduct. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. xiii+349. 
Powell, John Walker. The Confessions of a Browning Lover. New York: 

The Abingdon Press, 1918. Pp. 248. $1.00. 
Smithsonian Institute, Annual Report of. Washington: Government Printing 

Office, 1917. Pp. xii-l-607. 
Maton, Harry. The Fetishism of Liberty. New York: The Marxian 

Philosophical Society. Pp. ix+ioi. 



